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CHERUBINI. 


Marie Louis Charles Zenobi Salvador Cherubini was born 
at Florence in 1760. Before the completion of his thirteenth 
year he made his talent known by the composition of a mass, 
which he followed up a few years after by several light dra- 
matic works, the success of which procured for him the patron- 
age of Leopold II. grand duke of Tuscany, who, in 1788, 
granted him a salary to enable him to prosecute his studies in 
music at Bologna, under the tuition of the celebrated Sarti. 
Here Cherubini remained about four years; shortly after which 
he quitted Italy for London, where he continued above a year, 
but had little opportunity of displaying his abilities, his opera 
of “Giulio Sabino” being murdered in its birth, for want of the 
necessary support of capital singers in the principal parts. On 
quitting London he went to Paris, and after a journey to Tu- 
tin, in which town he produced his celebrated opera of **Jphi- 
genia in Aulide,” he returned to Paris, producing “Demo- 
phoon,” the first of his dramatic works represented in France. 
jn 1791, Cherubini composed for the Thédtre Feydeau his eele- 
brated opera of *Lodoiska,” which soon became known 
throughout Europe. Since then he has produced, at short in- 
tervals, various dramatic compositions of great merit, among 
which may he named, “Elisa,” “Les deux Journées,’”” and 
“fnacreon.”’ In 1810, a most beautiful mass of Cherubini’s 
composition was published at Paris, and has since been re- 
cherché by all amateurs of church music. Cherubini became 
one of the professors of composition at the conservatory of 
Paris, and was one of the committee who edited the ** Méthode 
de Chant” of that body. A celebrated critic observes, ““Cheru- 
bini’s style may be denominated the mixed style, scientific 
enough to have received its education in Vienna, but yet ting- 
ed by the more melodious qualities which adorn the composi- 
tions of equally favoured natives of Italy.”’ Many persons 
have been heard to regret that Cherubini has not obliged the 
world by the production of an entire “symphony” for instru- 
ments, in which the science and genius yet undeveloped by 
him might appear to the fullest advantage. 





AN ESSAY ON EYE-GLASSES. 


“The glase of fashion.” — Hamlet. 
“James, pring some glasses!"’—Anecdotes of Conviviality. 


“The spectacles at both houses are truly magnificent.” 
Annals of Dramatic Criticism. 

I know not of what colour or quality the reader's eyes may 
be—whether grey or blue, black or hazel—whether capable of 
discerning St. Paul’s from the Round Tower at Windsor with- 
out the aid of a telescope, or incapable of recognising a friend, 
though separated only by the width of St. James’s street. 
However this may be, I trust he will bear with me whilst I 
devote a paragraph or two to those anti-remedies for defects of 
the visual organs, called eye-glasses. 

There was a very pleasant and ingenious book published 
lately that treated of the manufacture of glass, of its origin and 
uses, of its properties and composition. If I were fifty years 
ider, should be very apt to display my erudition upon the 
subject, by commencing with the origin; and then, passing 
gradually through the history of every possible species and 
teseription of glass, I should arrive (somewhere about the 
Wentieth page) at the economy of that particular eye-glass, 
Proposed as the theme for discussion. I should commence 
possibly with the plate-glass of a drawing-room window, look- 
ing out upon a lawn, spriukled with spring-flowers, and pre- 
seating a still pleasanter view of distant copses and “winding 
Wood-walks green;”’ thence I should pass—nothing loth, not- 
withstanding my love of nature in her green and sunny cloth- 
‘ig—to the looking-glass, which would detain me two hours 
atleast; when, the dinner-bell ringing, my attention would be 
attracted by the champagne-glass, which would of course be- 
get another protracted but more pardonable fit of admiration; 
the ball-room would be the next scene, where the cut-glass 
diamond-like lustres, outsparkling all previous attractions, 
Would be rivalled only by the gentle and happy eyes that 


| garrulity at no such rate of self-indulgence. I shall confine my 
|investigation to the eye-glass—or, as my motto setteth forth, 
“the glass of fashion.” 

Now I will not say that this same glass is invariably worn 
|for ornament, and not for use; but I risk little by asserting that 
the great majority of human eyes have no more occasion for 
ah an appendage to costume, than the reader has for skates 
| to stroll in Pall-Mall with. If a person wished not to walk, 





sand endeavour to think the sunny pavement a sheet of ice; and 
vin like manner, if he wishes not to see, but chooses that his 
|eyes should have a sinecure, he cannot do better than possess 
himself of a certain quantity of black riband with an elegant 
specimen of bijouterte attached to it. The glass in this case 
ceases to be a superfluity; for I have frequently observed, that 
when one gentleman does not wish to see another, he imme- 
diately raises his glass to his eye, compresses the muscles of 
the brow to retain it there, turns his face in the direction of the 
object whom he intends to be invisible, and gazes as if on va- 
cancy, Without the slightest symptom of recognising any 
earthly creature before him. This habit of staring a “nobody” 
in the face, on purpose that you may not perceive him, is by 
no means a paradox, or so uncommon as may be imagined. Of 
course there are the same conveniences attached to the glass 
with respect to a non-observation of other objects. Call upon 
a friend in the morning, and you will find him perusing Mr. 
Macauley’s speech (printed in small type), without the slight- 
est idea that he possesses such an item as a glass; he would 
as soon think of putting on his spurs to read the paper; but 
catch him at night at the Hon. Mrs. F.’s soirée, and you may 
observe him pretending to examine, not with his eye but with 
his glass, the prints, annuals, and specimens of vertu, with 
which every receptacle in the apartment is luxuriantly littered. 
His mind is occupied by other images and impressions; he is 
inno mood for admiring prints or reading poems; and he there- 
fore applies to his glass for aid—for security against seeing 
what he appears to be looking at. 

" There is not the slightest question but the glass in this sense 
is a utility as well as a decoration; but there is likewise no 
doubt of the existence of a very large class of glass-wearers, 
who have adopted the appendage for no earthly reason but that 
others have done so before them. The glass is to them mere- 
ly as a buckle that fastens nothing, or a necklace, that nobody 
suspects of being worn with any idea of securing the head to 
the shoulders. It has no more reference to the improvement 
of the sight, than a diamond ear-drop has to the feeling with 
which the owner of it listens to an exquisite passage of music. 
It might as well be applied to the organ of any other sense as 
to the eye; and it would unquestionably be applied to all the 
senses, promiscuously, but that the prejudice seems to have 
run in favour of its application to the visual organ in particular. 
It was remarked, doubtless by some wicked satirist, that after 
the battle of Waterloo, when so many officers returned home 
‘wounded, it became a point of etiquette among the fashionable 
young men of the day to wear their left arms in slings—the 
left arm being that which they could most conveniently spare. 
Hundreds, if report err not, aspired about that period to the 
luxury of a shattered limb, who had nothing in the world but 
'a black handkerchief to shew for it. How true this may be, 
it is not for me to say; but it is difficult to regard it as alto- 
‘gether incredible, when we reflect upon the thousands who are 
daily contending for the far less honourable distinction of a 
mere weakness of sight. ‘The black riband certainly seems 
‘to be a small edition of the black handkerchief. 

There is another class of persons, the excellence and perfect 
‘capability of whose eyes are so well known to their acquaint- 
‘ance, that they feel ashamed to have recourse to an accessory, 
‘however attractive, for which they have no natnral cecasion; 
and yet are sensible of its seductive charms, and live slaves 
to its fascinations, These inheritors of provokingly perfect 
optics, are probably more to be pitied than those who have no 
eyes at all. Their miseries are the offspring of their felicity; 
they are doomed to suffer under the greatest of all blessings; 
they live on, year after year, without any diminution of sight; 
and perceive, with agonizing clearness, that their friends’ fa- 
culties are hourly fading, and that one by one they are idulg- 
ing in the delights of a glass—while they themselves continue 








glanced and glistened beneath them. ButI shall gratify my 





to discern objects, whether near or far, as well as ever. I must 


‘but to stumble, it would be wise in hiin to resort to his skates, || 


\confess to having had once or twice some slight touch of this 
affliction myself—not with reference to one glass, but to two. 
| When I saw the brilliant eyes of one of the “foremost men of 
all this world” glistening through his spectacles, I could not 
/help fancying that the pebbles added a grace to intellect, and 
\I returned home longing to look wise in the same way, and 
\secretly dissatisfied with my own exemption from optical de- 
‘fect. 

It must be admitted that the twisting and swinging of the 
glass, as it hangs gracefully from the neck, furnishes one with 
a pleasant recourse when one has nothing to say or to do; and 
it may likewise be acknowledged that the lifting it slowly and 
scientifically to the eye admits of a pretty display of attitude, 
and under certain circumstances of a graceful position of the 
head; yet the same effects might be produced by the adoption 
of another instrument, which, though sometimes used, is never 
affected. The instrument alluded to is an ear-trumpet. The 
world pretends to a deficiency of sight, but confesses its hear- 
ing to be unimpaired. Yetone implement may be as elegant- 
ly turned, and as richly chased as the other; and surely, the 
advantage of not hearing, or of not seeming to hear, one half 
of the remarks that are hourly uttered in the most enlightened 
society, would be quite upon a par with the convenience of not 
seeing every body that we may be unfortunate enough to meet 
in the same circle. Dumbness even might be assumed—or at 
least an elegant and fascinating impediment in the speech. 
This affectation presents abundant attractions; as it would ad- 
mit, if communication were absolutely essential, of talking 
upon the fingers—a science that is especially favourable to the 
display of a white hand, and fingers delicately formed—to say 
nothing of a felicitous and convincing developement of diamond 
rings. I leave the suggestion, in al] its sublimity, to be im- 
proved upon and brought into practice. I must, however, con- 
\fess my fear that the spirit of oratory is too widely and selfish- 
ly disseminated, to admit of its being ever cultivated in per- 
fection. If one half of the world are resolved to see no more 
than they can help, the other half are equally determined to 
talk as much as they can. 








STRAY THOUGHTS. 


Every mind has, at times, thoughts and feelings which it 
seeks not to express; and when the nature of that mind is cold 
or common-place, it is just as well that such stray ideas never 
find utterance. But when the soul that conjures these mental 
mists is of a rare and superior order, we cannot but regret that 
they should be left to pass away unregistered and unremem- 
bered. The power of embodying in words the brighter con- 
ceptions or the more fervid emotions, is allowed to be exceed- 
ingly limited; so much so, that I conceive no language—the 
warmest and most forcible—can express more than the mere 
echo of the thunder of intellect, or the music of the heart. All 
strong passions are voiceless—joy, grief, hope, fear, anger, 
jealousy, despair, in their first, that is, their mightiest move- 
ments within us, are silent—powerless from excess of power. 
We can no more speak them than we can look on the face of 
the full sun at noon-day; we must wait till a portion of their 
strength be dissipated, and then be contented with a faint 
image of their original grandeur. I have often thought with 
melancholy on this total inability in man to reveal the secret 
breathings of his spirit; and have Jamented the case of poets 
in particular, whose genius is ever creating the most splendid 
shadows which even all the vaunted magic of the lyre is un- 
equal to perpetuate. Reflecting upon this, I attribute to poetry 
‘a much higher interest and admiration than many do. How- 
ever beautiful the production in loftiness of sentiment or pure 
pathos of feeling, the thought invariably suggests itself to me, 
that what I read is but the outline of what was felt by the great 
author—it can be nothing else. And besides this, imagina- 
tion shews me a thousand lights and shades of calm and 
touching loveliness which must have flitted through the’ 
master-soul while he wrote, and departed unsung, being too 
airy and too numerous. When we read the minstrel’s lays, 
we do indeed see but a poor index of his mind on the page be- 
fore us. As well might we look at the sun’s rays dancing on 
jthe stream, and call that the sun himself. No; reason and 


‘experience teach us that in the noblest efforts of the bard there 

















jis often more hid than is revealed; aud perhaps there were 
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of inspiration, which were too|| He pursued his way towards the bridge of Toledo (*oh, | having deferred the hour of making his exit from this world, 


rnuch allied to heaven to find utterance in the language of | mischief! thou art quick to enter into the thoughts of despe- | He, however, made up his mind to view the whole of his mis. 


earth! 


haps less sublime) are sometimes very beautiful, and fade as | 
soon away. ‘There is searecly a being of sensibility whatever, 
who does not occasionally feel the insufficiency of the tongue 
to speak the heart. And even when it might possibly be ex- | 
pressed, there is not unfrequently a listlessness of spirit that 
When we wander out, for 


prevents the attempt being made. 


| rate men”’), resolved to plunge himself into the Manzanares. 1 fortune in the face before he took this last resolve, and bent 
But there are others besides poets whose ideas (though per- | He had actually gained the parapet of the bridge in further- || his steps towards the house of the lady whom he had engaged 
‘ance of his design, when the moon, which had hitherto en-) to make happy. 

\shrouded herself in a mantle of dark clouds, shot forth her | She was seated before a cheval glass, in a handsomely fur- 
| brilliant beams on the calm placid stream beneath, lighting up | nished apartment. Don Antonio caught the first glimpse of 


a spectacle which recalled Don Antonio’s bewildered imagina- her features in themirror. She wes a thing of paint and fea- 


tion to a real sense of the leap he was about to make. 


|| thers. The deep wrinkles of her age-worn cheek were visibly 


It is astonishing what a trifle turns one away from the very reflected in the glass, even beneath the black lace mantilla with 


example, among the fresh green haunts of nature, and feel the | unpleasant task of committing suicide, and makes us discover | which she had veiled her face. “Oh! Heaven, that I should 


mild airs of spring playing “about our temples free,”—when 


‘all at once, something agreeable in a world which had but just have come to this! 


1” exclaimed Don Antonio, with a deep sigh, 


we stand upon the calm mountain top, and gaze afar on the | previously been declared to be desolate and comfortless. So | Which caused the lady to turn her head towards the door, and 
majestic piles of white cloud rising over the wide sea, thoughts | it was in this instance with Don Antonio: a mere dart of the salute her future husband.—W elcome! cavallero mio,” said 
and feelings must come upon our souls, which are distinet to | moonbeams caused him to waver; but there was likewise ano- ishe, “I have been expecting you these two hours. The money 
ourselves at the moment, and yet are too volatile (and we are | ther reason—the shallowness of the water beneath was thereby | has already arrived, and the priest is waiting to unite us,” 


too idle for the task) to find utterance. So they pass for ever 
like the very vapours on which we are looking, never to re- 
turn to find “a local habitation and a name.” But there is no 
time when such stray phantasies are waked more warmly, or, 
crowd more rapidly upon our minds, than when we are listen-| 
iag to the flow of sad and simple music. In the impassioned | 
language of one who has felt, and well has sung its power:—| 


“We ponder o’er some strain that we love best, 
And long to follow; but the soul returns 


sack to the breathing bust in which its spirit burns.” 


The ideas suggested to us at such times, are indeed ethereal; 
but even though it may be bright as morning, they have still 
ever a gentle tinge of mournfulness, like the last mellow hues 
of fading sunset. It is a luxury to indulge them; and although 
they pass away, and are never thought of again, some of us 
may perhaps have been made happier by their influence, than 
in the possession of any actual and more substantial enjoy- 
ment, 


LOVE’S LOTTERY. 

“J tell you, Don Antonio, my daughter you shall not marry! 
After having squandered at the gaming-table, the finest estates 
in all Spain, you still persist in asking me to bestow her on a 
beggar; why, if you were married to-day, you would stake all 
you were worth on some favourite card to-morrow; and on the 
following day I suppose I should see you turn contrabandista, 
or perhaps something worse. No, no! consent to abandon for 
ever the gaming-table, settle the remainder of your fortune on 
Donna Lyricia, and on these conditions she is yours: that’s 
my ultimatum!” 

“Very fine advice,” said Don Antonio to himself, as the door 
was closed in his face for the twentieth time; ‘but you, old 
boy, know not the pleasure of play; if you did, instead of going 
now to doze away the night in useless slumbers, you would 
trun out and try your luck as I just now mean todo. How- 
ever, the old fellow said one truth, that cursed queen of clubs, 
that I have pursued so long, will be my ruin! Let me see, 
how much have I already lost in persisting to play upon that 
one card!—There’s all my sugar plantation in the Havana; 
there’s—but a truce to reflection! there’s yet enough left to 
retrieve my fortune, and then I'l] marry Lyricia, whom I love 
to distraction, and never tempt that jilt, Dame Fortune, more! 
Oh, Lyricia, Lyricia! words are too weak for the affection I 
bear you!’ Thus conversing, Don Antonio bent his steps 
towards the gaming-house, determined to risk all he was worth 
on the queen of clubs, which he imagined, from having so 
often disappointed his hopes, could not disappoint him more. 
The queen of clubs, however, like many other queens, was not 
easily propitiated, and when she did at last appear, she was, 
as is too often the case, preceded by a knave, which knave 
was the cause of Don Antonio’s losing his last dollar; upon 
which he darted with fury from the room, upsetting tables, 
chairs, and every thing that came in his way. ‘No, I'll not 
survive this disgrace!”’ said he. ‘My love! my money for 
ever gone! I’m ruined by that infernal queen! —The queen has 
undone me quite—false, perfidious.” 

Fortunately being night, the serenas, as usual, were fast 
asleep, or what Don Autonio did in his frenzy utter, might 
have cost his liberty, perhaps his life, for Godoy was at this 
time very jealous, and Carlotta just as sensitive as a virtuous 
woman; therefore not likely to be pleased with being called by 
opprobrious names. 

Don Antonio raved, and actually tore his hair, those fine 
black clustering ringlets. —By-the-by, he was the handsomest, 
ay, and the most accomplished, cavalier in all Madrid, though 
certainly not the most prudent; he had gained honours in the 
field, as well as favours in the salon; in fact, there was not a 
lady in all Madrid but would have been proud of him for a 
cortejo, if not for a husband. But now he was bent on disap- 
pointing all their hopes; he determined to quench his woes and 
life together in the river. 








shewn, bringing to his mind the recorded jest, “that the arches | 
|| of the Toledo bridge should be sold to purchase water for the fear there has been some mistake in this affair. You have 


‘‘Madame,”’ said Antonio, “permit me first to explain. | 


river.” No gentleman should attempt to drown himself ina ‘certainly overlooked the conditions of this contract, which 
° e oy . . a Wh 7 7 H » . + ” 
shallow river, especially at ebb-tide; besides, Don Antonio was | were not meant to include octogenarians. 


a lover of nature, and for him the moon, the stars, or aught 


The lady’s features now assumed an appearance of scorn, 


eo . . } ich j “et ¢ ¢ 96 1 } c 
that was beautiful, was not made in vain.—“Oh! thou eternal | Which in fact any lady’s might well do, at being taken for an 
— ° . . | . > " " _ ° . 
queen of night!” exclaimed he, “thou shinest forth at this mo-|/ age beyond the true one. ‘Sir,” said she, in her broken voice, 
ment to tell us there’s a seduction in nature after all, which | which at all events augured the want of sufficient lungs to 


bids us live even when hope has fled the breast!—Thou shew-, 
est in the tranquil stream, which gently wends its onward 
course, an image of that peace which the ruffled bosom yet 
pants to enjoy, and makest us feel that strife and contention 
are our creation, and not thine.” | 

This burst of the moon-beams—the shallowness of the river, 
and perhaps, after all, the vanity to think that he might pos-| 
sibly yet live to delight, and be delighted—that some sweet, 
voice, and some sweet smile might yet thank him for, and re-| 
concile him to the life he had preserved, made Don Antonio} 
stop short in his previous determination. 

“But what is to be done!’’ continued he, “shall I throw my-| 
self at the feet of some rich dowager, and barter my last hope 
of happiness for a splendour I can never enjoy!—No! rather 
than that, I’ll fall by lottery, the prize of any passing adven- 
turer; yes, by lottery!” 

No sooner had the idea of a lottery entered the head of Don 
Antonio, than he actually matured the plan of disposing of 
himself by that very means. In a few days all Madrid rang 
with the news of a scheme that the handsome and gallant Don 
Antonio thus intended to marry himself. But we had better 
read the advertisement itself: — 

“To the fair sex! Lottery for a Husband! Don Antonio de 
Ribera will dispose of himself in marriage, by lottery, in a thou- 
sand shares, at one doubloon per share. The money, as well as 
the husband, to be the property of the winner. All complexions 
(provided they are European) and all ages from fificen to fifty, 
are eligible for shares.” 

Now, husbands are as scarce in Madrid as in some other 
great cities; but a husband and a fortune too, and that for a 
single doubloon, were irresistible attractions for many ladies 
of a certain age, of which it was not difficult to find in Madrid 
a thousand or upwards. Indeed, the tickets were most eagerly 
sought, and the lists were closed in a very few days. Many 
a doncella shed a tear at being obliged to put her money in her 
purse, instead of purchasing a ticket. 

But there was one who shed bitterer tears than, these, and 
who heard of Don Antonio’s scheme with that grief which 
those who despair and still doat, have alone felt. That was 
Lyricia, whose dark eyes wept as fast as the Magdalen’s, and 
who was as beautiful too! For my part I’ve no dislike to wo- 
men’s tears; then their souls are softened, and we mould them 
at our pleasure. Give me beauty in tears! I leave smiles to 
the wiser part of mankind. 

But the drops Lyricia shed were useless; he who had sworn 
heaven and earth contained nothing to rival her in his affec- 
tions, now proclaimed its falsehood by setting himself up the 
sport of every female gamester who could perhaps find a hus- 
band by no other means than those by which Antonio sought 
to mend his fertune. By turns she blamed her credulous con-| 
fiding heart, or flattered herself that he loved her still, and saw 
in this rash act but an excess of despair. She swore to for- 
get—and still remembered; she gave up all hope—and in the 
mean time sent for an old Duenna to consult on her case. 





The day for deciding the fate of Don Antonio arrived. The 
lottery was drawn, and nine hundred and ninety-nine ladies | 
were put to bed dreadfully ill of the head-ache. The fortunate 
number was fifty! To find out the holder was the next affair, 
of Don Antonio; but with what dismay did he learn that a/| 
toothless old hag had borne off the prize. “But, Sir, don’t be) 








in a rage,’’ said the administrador of the lottery, “I think you 
may annul the bargain, for the lucky jade must be as old as 
my grandmother at least.” 

Don Antonio began again to think of the river, and repented 





scold much, “I have twenty witnesses to swear that I am not 
yet fifty, and I will not be cheated out of my lawful husband 
by any of your caprices.” 

“If but fifty you must have led a very dissipated life,’ mut- 
tered Antonio to himself; “but, Madam,” said he, raising his 
voice, ‘never will I ecnsent to be your bridegroom; know that 
I love another to distraction, and no power on earth shall force 
me to wed you. ‘Take the gold, which I presume is all you 
want to make you happy, but if you attempt to enforce your 
bond, that moment I will end my life, and at all events defeat 
your preposterous intentions.” 

The few teeth remaining in the old lady’s head began to 
chatter as she listened to the ravings of Don Antonio, but she 
obdurately insisted on the fulfilment of her bargain, the terms 
of which were very clear. ‘The holder of this ticket is enti- 
tled to claim Don Antonio de Ribera for a husband, and one 
thousand ounces of gold as a marriage portion to be settled on 
herself.” 

“Hag!” cried Don Antonio, “let me see the vile name in- 
scribed on that ticket, which thou art so eager to exchange for 
mine; I will not be tricked thus.” 

“My name,” said the old lady, ‘is Lyricia Gonsalez.” 

“Oh, Heaven!” exclaimed Don Antonio, “what an unhappy 
coincidence; that name reminds me of the past—a tide of re- 
collections rushes into my mind. Oh! thou infernal queen! to 
thee do I owe all these misfortunes.” 

“What, I really had a rival then?’’ exclaimed a voice, and 
the lovely Lyricia came from her concealment behind an In- 
dian screen. ‘Then is the fortunate chance which gave you 
to me of no use. "Thus! thus! I tear the fatal paper; now, 
like the world I live in, a waste and useless blank to me.” 

“My Lyricia! Star of my life! whose destiny shall ever fix 
or unfix mine; but hold a moment! but explain one circum- 
stance, and all shall be cleared up to your satisfaction; who is 
the real owner of that ticket?”’ 

“Myself; despoiled of hope, but that faint chance left, my 
grand-aunt, whose name, you know, is the same as my own, 
purchased a share in the lottery, which turns out to be the 
prize. Felicitating myself that this fortunate result would 
have completed our happiness, I came here, and learn that a 
queen is my rival.” 

“That rival, love, is inanimate, and jealousy of her shall 
never disturb your peace; it was the queen of clubs, whose 
favour I have sworn never to court more. Thou art the only 
queen that shall henceforth reign in my heart—none other shall 
ever enter there.” 

Don Antonio now found means to pacify the old lady, and 
convinced her that she was the finest looking woman of her 
age in the whole universe. ‘Thus the last cloud was dispelled, 
which threatened the satisfaction of the happy trio. 





DONA MARIANA QUINTANA. 


One of the most beautiful women of Andalusia was Dona 


| Mariana Quintana; her memory is still cherished in her native 


city of Grenada. Indeed, her story is so melancholy, and 80 


deep an interest has been excited by it in every part of the. 


province, that to mention her name is to light up every man’s 
eye in anger, and to fill every woman’s lid with tears. We 
have selected it not for its political character—because our 
main object in this little work has been to avoid every objection 
able topic—but to give an example of the strength of mind, the 
heroic devotion to the cause or question she espouses, of which® 
Spanish, but more particularly an Andalusian, woman is capable. 
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Unfortunately for her family, and for her own happiness, 
the beautiful Dona Mariana became early in life a convert to 
the liberal opinions which at one period prevailed so much in 
her native city and the surrounding country. She scrupled not 
to avow them, and her example and influence induced many, 
who were but lukewarm in the cause, to take a more active), 
part in propagating constitutional doctrines, and an opposition 
to the despotism of Ferdinand, which—whether necessary to 
the well-being of the country, we will not inquire—then 
weighed with a heavy. hand on the south of Spain. Her lover 
was a marked man, and her own conduct was so unwise, that 
several hints were given by the authorities, that she must be|| 
more prudent in her conduct; but she disregarded the advice of 
her immediate friends, as well as the suggestions of the govern- 
ment; and became so notorious, that every one trembled for the 
result. 

One of the principal leaders in an expected revolt was doomed 
to death by the law, and was placed in the Capilla preparatory 
to his execution—that is to say, in the chapel of the prison, 
where all persons condemned to die are allowed to see the 
ministers of religion, or their immediate friends, for three days, 
for the purpose of preparing themselves for their dreadful fate, 
and the judgment of another world. Mariana determined to 
save him, and contrived, by permission of the Governor, to 
enter the Capilla to take a last farewell, and to introduce with 
her the dress of the order of friars who had the charge of the 
prison. She compelled her friend to cover himself with the 
friar’s gown and cowl, and to march boldly forward at the hour 
in which it was usual for the visiters to take their leave for the 
night.—He did so, and played his part so fearlessly, that he 
stood for some minutes at the prison-door, complaining that the 
attendants were remiss in not providing sufficient light, and 
protesting that he would lodge a complaint before the Governor. 

Her part in this escape was overlooked, and she became 
every day more bold, believing that the Government would not 
venture to put the severity of the law into execution against a 
person of her consideration. At length the plot in which she 
was engaged was ready to burst forth—the conspirators held 
their secret sittings at her residence—she embroidered a beauti- 
ful flag, on which the words ‘Viva la Constitucion” were dis- 
played in letters of gold. A day was fixed for the proclamation 
of the Constitution, but the Government had timely notice, and 
avisit was paid to her house, with the hope of seizing the 
whole at the moment of their deliberations. Fortunately for 
them, the usual hour of meeting had been adjourned that even- 
ing to a later, and no one but the unfortunate and lovely Dona 
Mariana was laid hold of. Of her guilt there could be no 
doubt, as a plan of the insurrection, in her own hand-writing, 
and the embroidered flag, lay before her on the table. 

She was taken to prison, and underwent several examinations; 
but while she openly avowed her design, and gloried in the 
object she had at heart, she refused to compromise any of her 
companions. In vain the judges threatened her with death, or 
tried to bribe her with promis¢s; she declared herself insensible 
to fear and indifferent to wealth or honour:—the liberty of her 
country was her only aim—without accomplishing that, she 
did not care to live. They even solicited but the name of one 
of her party, in order that an example should be made, and 
terror struck into the hearts of those who were engaged in 
similar conspiracies; but she boldly declared that she would 
bestow her life for the good cause, and die a thousand deaths 
rather than disclose the secret of the humblest individual in 
the association. 

When the news of her arrest and imprisonment became 


‘was to her a triumph, and that her pride and glory was to 
devote her life to the service of her country. 

Every interest was made to conciliate the Government, but 
|the moment was one of blood, and a victim was demanded by 
‘the exigency of the time. She was frequently told, even on 
the day of the execution, that if she disclosed but one name, 
‘her life would be spared; but she refused to betray her party, 
‘and she was led forth, the loveliest victim that the sanguinary 
justice of a country ever brought to the scaffold. 

On the morning of her execution she demanded that, instead 
jof the usual garb of condemned persons, she should be allowed 
|to wear a black velvet dress, in which, she said, she was most 
\admired. But even that favour was denied her, and she was 
Leeniunted to the place of execution in the robe of sackcloth, 
allotted to the worst criminals—placed on a donkey, and sup- 
ported at each side by friars, who in vain entreated of her to 
save her life and make the required confession. She did not 
disdain the consolations of religion—and she gave her best at- 
tention to its minister both in the Capilla and in the last 
‘moments of her life; but she declared that the love of liberty 
was not a crime in the eyes of heaven, and rejected every en- 
treaty to save her life at the expense of others. 

The crowd that usually attend executions, on this occasion 
abstained from the indulgence of its cnriosity—every window 
was closed—the shops were shut up—Grenada was a city of 
mourning on that day. She was marched with an unmoved 
countenance from the prison to the place of execution—even 
the first view of the scaffold did not alter the serenity of her 
countenance. She mounted the steps without assistance—she 
sat in the fatal chair in which the last act of the Garotle is ac- 
complished—she cried ‘Viva la Constitucion!” and closed her 
eyes in death. 

Colonel Gomez, her lover, was in France when these events 
took place; and the first notice he had of her melancholy situa- 
tion was the account of the execution, which he saw in the 
public prints. The effect produced on him was terrible—his 
health and mind gave way; but he lived, if not to revenge the 
death of his mistress, to surrender his own life for the same 
cause which had conducted her to the scaffold. He was one 
of the unfortunate men who accompanied Torijos, in 1830, to 
Malaga, and who was shot with Mr. Boyd, the young English- 
man, whose case excited so much sympathy at the time. 
Gomez died repeating the name of Mariana, and the ball which 
pierced his heart shattered her miniature, which he always 
wore suspended from his neck. , 





MADAME CARADORI ALLAN. 


As a sensation has been created, during the past week, 
among the musical amateurs of Philadelphia by the arrival of 
Madame Caradori, we think the dilettanti will be gratified by 
the insertion of the following memoir, which was originally 
published on her arrival in this country, and will perhaps be 
new to many of our readers. 

“The disappointment inflicted by Mrs. Wood’s involuntary 
breach of engagement will be amply atoned. The management 
have obtained the services of another distinguished artist. The 
arrival of Caradori was announced some time ago, and her ap- 
pearance before an American audience is fixed for an early day. 
It seems strange that so little should be known here of a vocalist 
who performed on no unequal terms with Pasta and Malibran, 
Grisi, and Sontag. But it is explained by the facts that for 
three or four years past, having early acquired an ample inde- 





public, the whole town of Grenada was in despair, and a sen- 
sation was made through the entire province which can never 
be forgotten. But we are compelled to say that not a single | 
person of those compromised with her, had the manliness to || 
come forward and save the life of the heroine by the sacrifice 
ofhis own. The excuse they have all given since is, that they 
could not believe the Government would proceed to the last 
extremity with a woman of her rank, and they imagined that |) 
the declarations of its intention were made with the view of | 
frightening her into disclosures important to the state. 

The Government, at that time trembling in the midst of plots, 
and fearful of its daily existence, determined on putting the!|| 
last terror of the law into execution, and the unfortunate Mariana 
was condemned on the evidence of the papers in her own hand-|| 
Writing, and on her own confession—for she never denied her || | 
guilt—to end her days on the scaffold for high treason against | | 
the state. She heard the sentence without shrinking—she re- 
tired to the prison without uttering a single complaint—she 
Passed the dread interval in cheerful conversation with her 
friends, and was removed into the Capilla without having ex- 
Messed a wish to live, or without making the slightest effort 
change her sentence into alighterdoom. She preserved her 
‘tenity to the last, and rebuked the few who were permitted 


| 


} 
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some information concerning her, we have procured from a 
‘competent source, and subjoin a brief memoir, for the accurac y 
‘of which we can vouch. 


| siderable compass, extending to full three octaves, and com- 


‘flexibility with that of perfect intonation. 


pendence, she has confined her public performances to the 
‘concerts, and her operatic reputation was almost more conti- 
nental than English. She will soon become an object of very 
general interest, and as most readers will desire to possess 


the sterling principles of the German school, was further formed 
upon the model of the best singers of Italy, who at that period 
were successively engaged at the Italian Opera in Paris. A 
premature death suddenly deprived Madame Caradori of the 
protection of her father, the Baron de Miink, who, though 
descended from an opulent and ancient family of Alsace, and 
holding the rank of Lieut. Colonel in the service of France at 
the time of his demise, was nevertheless unable to make any 
suitable provision for the subsequent maintenance of his widow 
aud daughter. 

The straitened circumstances in which these ladies found 
themselves suddenly placed by this event, rendered it necessary 
that Madame Caradori should thenceforth regard those talents, 
which had till then been cultivated for private amusement, as 
destined to restore the impaired fortunes of her family. With 
this view her education was still continued under the inde- 
fatigable guidance of her mother, and England, the sure and 
liberal rewarder of genuine talent, was selected as the fittest 
stage for the commencement of her public career. 

On the 12th of January, 1822, whilst yet quite a girl, and 
one accustomed only to the retired habits of a domestic circle, 
she appeared as a candidate for vocal celebrity on the boards 
of the King’s Theatre, London, in the arduous character of 
Cherubino, in Mozart’s opera of Le Nozze di Figaro. The 
impression which she made upon her auditors may be gathered 
from the following description, extracted from a periodical of 
the time: — 

“The only novelty was Signora Caradori, in the page. Her 
fair complexion and light hair preseuted an unusual object on 
this stage of darker and more fiery beauties, and confirmed the 
report of her German origin. Her voice is very sweet; it has 
all the delicacy of her frame and countenance, it steals gently 
over the ear, winning its way tenderly and gradually, and 
secure in reaching the heart. Her native diffidence, increased 
by a first introduction, was not unsuited to the interval between 
boyishness and manhood, or the dawning developement of new 
emotions which she was called upon to personate. Her smile 
is exquisite—not strange to her features, not assumed for the 
moment, but, innate, genuine, tranquil, pure, it makes you 
forget the actress, or perhaps wish she were not compelled to 
be one.” 

From this period, Madame Caradori rose rapidly in public 

estimation, performing, in the course of seven consecutive sea- 
sons, as one of the prima donnas of the King’s Theatres, in 
the most difficult and admired operas, among which we may 
cite I] Barone di Dolsheim, Elisa e Claudio, Matilde di Cha- 
bran, I] don Giovanni, la Donna del Lago, Medea in Corinto, 
la Schiava in Bagdad, la Clemenza di Tito, Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia, I] Crociato in Egitto, la Cenerentola, Romeo e Giu- 
lietta, &c. &c., and sustaining an honourable distinction, un- 
diminished by comparison with the first vocal talents of the 
age, including a Catalini, a Malibran, a Velluti, a Sontag, and 
a Pasta, with all of whom she sang. 
Madame Caradori’s fame is not confined to the Italian opera, 
her success as a concert singer, having extended to every part 
of the United Kingdoms, and placed her at the very summit of 
that branch of the profession, by her performances at the 
Philharmonic and Ancient Concerts of London, and in the 
Musical Festivals of York, Birmingham, Norwich, Worcester, 
Hereford, Gloucester, and London. 

Madame Caradori, having entered into a matrimonal alliance 
with Mr. Allan, at that time Secretary and subsequently 
Treasurer under the Court of Chancery for the opera affairs, 
proceeded, in 1829, accompanied by her husband, to fulfil an 
engagement as prima donna at the theatre of la Fenice at 
Venice, in which city Bellini composed for her and Giuletta 
Grisi, his famous opera of 1 Capulettie Montecchi. This 
triumphant result of the first display of Madame Caradori’s 





She is to give fifty performances in| 
this country, and we anticipate for her unsurpassed popularity | 
and success. 

Madame Caradori Allan possesses a soprano voice of con-| 





bining the rare qualities of exquisite sweetness and great! 
In addition 
German, French, and Italian, she possesses a perfect scquaint-| 
ance with the English language, which she speaks and sings| 
with a hardly perceptible tinge of foreign accent. 

This accomplished vocalist, who has deservedly attained a 
very high reputation in England as well as in every part of the’ 
continent of Europe which she has visited, was born in the, 
Casa Patalani, at Milan. 

At a very early age Madame Caradori, who had evinced a 
passionate fondness and remarkable capacity for music, - 


to} 


| 


|companied her parents to Paris, where her musical education, 


talents in her own country, induced the directors to secure her 
services for the winter of the following year. In the mean 
time she visited most of the Italian cities, was elected associate 
of the academies of Venice, and of Bologna, and performed 
during the carnival at the great theatre of Carlo Felice at 
Genoa, where the effect she produced in I Capuletti and in 
’Ultimo Giorno di Pompei, is still remembered with enthusi- 
astic admiration. 

For the purpose of avoiding the cholera with which England 
and France were infected, and Italy menaced, Madame Caradori 
Allan then proceeded to Russia, in which country, notwith- 
standing the still vivid recollections of Banti, Catalani and 
Sontag, who had preceded her. her talents and conduct again 
obtained for her pecuniary rewards and honours of the first 
magnitude. The empress especially evinced the greatest 
interest in her successes, and extended to her such evidences 
of personal regard and consideration, as secured to her at once 
a distinguished and hospitable weleome from all connected 
with the court, and as a matter of course from society at large. 





which, under the guidance of her mother, had been based upon} 





‘see her, for indulging in a useless grief, declaring that death | 


After giving thirteen public concertsat Pet. sburgh and Moscow, 
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Madame Caradori Allan set out for England, her adopted home, 
laden with the fruits of her labours and furnished with a letter 
of recommendation from the hand of the empress to her father, 
the King of Prussia. 

At Berlin, the birthplace of Sontag, new honours and 
advantages awaited her. After being presented by the king to 
all his family, she received from his majesty a splendid present 
of jewelry. Her public performances were crowded to excess, 
and the German critics seemed to emulate the enthusiastic 
praises which the Italians had lavished upon her powers. 
Madame Caradori eventually rejoined her mother in England. 

The possession of an ample independence thus honourably 
acquired, has induced Madame Caradori Allan since her conti- 
nental tour to limit the sphere of her professional exertions to 
the ancient and philharmonie concerts of London, the private 
concerts at the palaces of Windsor and Brighton, and to the 
musical festivals. And though still at the zenith of her powers, 
it is probable she would not have again encountered the fatigues 
and excitement of a theatrical engagement, had not the liberal 
offers of the managers of the Park Theatre, and the assurance 
of a kind reception from the discriminating intelligence of 
American audiences induced her at a very short notice to cross 
the Atlantic. 

The following extract from the Musical Quarterly Review 
may appropriately close this brief memoir, as it shows the 
estimation in which Madame Caradori’s private character is 
heldin England. ‘She is indeed one of those bright characters 
who have of late arisen to dignify a profession stigmatized 
rather by deplorable exceptions to virtuous conduct, than by 
any thing necessarily appertaining to its exercise. Such orna- 
ments to society have their reward in the pleasure that awaits 
them whenever they appear, and we may be allowed to add, 
in the estimation of their friends, and by the flattering manner 
in which their society is courted by high and distinguished 
personages, and ali who are capable of appreciating and 
suitably rewarding their many excellencies.” 





THE MAID OF ANDALUSIA. 


Maid of the land to which belong 
Glories, that Time hath made his booty! 
Alas! what recollections throng 
Around thee, Andalusian Beauty! 


Maid of the bright and burning clime— 
And barb-like step, and glittering eye! 

That country’s name may yield to ‘Time, 
But thine is one that cannot die! 


Wiat though Spain’s chivalry be fled, 
Swept by Cervantes’ smile away;* 
Thy country’s spirit is not dead— 
I read it in that dark eye’s ray. 


Thou still art fair, as when thy glance 
Pointed the steel to Moorish slanghter— 
When Roland’s brand and Roderick’s lance 
Dealt death for Andalusia’s daughter! 


Thou still art fair as when thine eye 
Lighted the heroic Cid to glory; 

And was the star that beam’d on high, 
O’er many a field renown’d in story. 


Be, then, that eye the lodestar still, 
That points to honour and to duty; 
A beacon on the pathtless hill 
To Spain's sons, Andalusian Beauty! 





ANECDOTE OF NICOLO PAGANINI. 


In the year 1817, when Paganini was at Verona, Valdabrini, 
a very skilful violinist, and leader of the orchestra at the great 
theatre of that town, jealous of the applause which Paganini 
obtained upon every night of his performance, reviled him as 
a charlatan, and said, that however he might excel in some 
pieces of his own particular repertorium, yet there was a cer- 
tain concerto of his (Valdabrini’s) composition which he would 
be incapable of executing. Paganini upon hearing this, in- 
forms Valdabrini immediately of his resolution to perform his 
composition. This trial of skill, which was a powerful attrac- 
tion held out to the public, he wished to reserve for his last 
concert. The day of rehearsal is appointed, Paganini fails not 
to attend, not so much to prepare himself, as to comply with 
the established custom: the music which he executes upon the 
occasion is not that which he proposes to perform; but, accord- 
ing to his custom, he improvisates on the orchestral move- 
ments, and intersperses, by way of filling up, a multitude of 





delicious passages which his imagination produces with an 
\almost incredible impulse. 
The rehearsal resembles more a prefatory concert, which | 
|leaves on the minds of all present an unexpected foretaste of, 





‘must almost always expect a surprise of this sort; the musi- 
‘cians called to accompany him are so disconcerted, that their 
‘instruments escape from them in their astonishment; they sit 
‘amazed, forgetting, in their admiration, the task prescribed to 
| them. | 
Valdabrini’s disappointment on hearing any thing but his 
own music, may easily be conceived; and when Paganini had 
‘ceased playing, he approached him and said, “Mon ami, that 
|is not my concerto that you have been executing, I absolutely 
|found no one thing of what I wrote.””—Do not be uneasy, mon 
cher,” replied Paganini, ‘at the concert you will recognise your 


The next day the concert took place. Paganini began by play-' 
‘ing several pieces of his own choice, reserving that of Valda-' 
'brini to terminate the evening with. Every body was in the 
expectation of something extraordinary; some thought he in- 
tended changing the orchestral means and effects; others sup- 
‘oni he would give the theme of Valdabrini’s music, in mak- 
ing to it, in his own way, the most brilliant additions; none 
were in the secret. Paganini appears at length, holding in his 
hand a bamboo cane; every body inquires what he can intend 
to do with it. Suddenly, he seizes his violin, and using his 
cane like a bow, he plays the concerto from one end to the 
other, which the author thought impossible to execute without 
long and unremitting study. Not only did he give the most 
difficult passages, but he introduced among them the most 
charming variations, without ceasing for one moment to exhi- 
bit that grace, that intensity of feeling and vigour, which cha- 
racterize his talent. 








“MUSIC WON THE CAUSE.” 
Anseaume, a gentleman of very limited income, hired a small 
house at Bagnolet, and invited his friends once or twice a-week 
to come and amuse themselves there. On these occasions, | 
each brought some provisions; one wine, another cold meat, 
another patties, another game. It unluckily happened that 
Anseaume, as absent in mind as straitened in his finances, had 
forgotten, for a whole year, to pay his rent. The landlord 
made a descent upon him precisely on the day that his friends | 
Collé, Panard, Piron, Gillet, the painter Watteau, the musi-, 
cian Degueville, and other epicures, had assembled there. 
These gentlemen, according to custom, had brought plenty of 
provender, but no money; and the landlord imperiously de-| 
manded his rent of two hundred crowns. What was to be| 
done, in order to assist their friend? They immediately set 
about cooking the meat and poultry; they levied contributions | 
on the fruit and vegetables of the gardens; Watteau drew a) 
beautiful and inviting sign, and Degueville borrowed a violin, 
of the parish beadle; in short, they got up a cabaret and a fete, 
champetre. The appearance of these new cooks, who served | 
their customers in habits of embroidered velvet, with swords 
by their sides, had a curious effect, and greatly diverted the 
company, which was so numerous that the receipts amounted 
to five hundred crowns. Anseaume paid his landlord, and his! 
distress was converted into joy and gladness. But now a) 
question arose, that was discussed with no small earnestness | 
and interest:—To which of his guests was the host most in-| 
debted? Those who played the parts of cooks declared that, | 
without their labours, there would have been nothing for the, 
public to eat; Watteau laid no little stress on the invitation 
held out by his sign; and Dugueville insisted that, without his | 
music, the people’s attention would not have been drawn to 
the sign; and that, even if they had noticed it, and came in, 
there would have been no mirth and spirit, little eaten, and 
that little scantily and reluctantly paid for. The dispute be- 
gan to grow warm, when Degueville seized the violin, played 
them all into good humour, and was, at length, allowed to be 
the victor. : 





FIGURE OF VICTORY. 


Mr. Kelly, in his Reminiscences, relates that in 1792 he 
was walking in the Place Vendome, with two Irish gentle- 
men, a Colonel Stark Macarthy and a Captain Fagan, the lat- 
ter possessing ‘a vast portion of the ready wit of his country.” 
Coming to the celebrated statue of Victory holding the laurel 
crown over the head of Louis XIV., the French officer was 
enumerating the splendid achievements of that hercic king, 
and particularly desired us to observe the attitude of the figure 
of Victory. “Pray, sir,’ said Fagan, “may I take the liberty 
of asking a question!—Is Victory putting the laurel on his 
majesty’s head, or taking it off?’ ‘The question puzzled the 








* Cervantes « ‘led Spain’s chivairy away.—Byron. 








Fronchman, and made us laugh heartily. 


| the wonders of the representation to come. With Paganini one | 


work perfectly; I only require of you then a little indulgence.” | — 
5 |, LOTUC. 


||in a direction parallel to the meridian, emitted this tone every 


| VIENNA MUSICALS. 


| There is not in Europe a more musical city than that of 
Vienna. Not only every female, but every man, in respect. 
able life, is capable of taking a part in a concert. In making 
\up parties for the purpose of this delightful amusement, no 
‘kind of formality or ceremony is observed. A gentleman wishing 
for a quartet or quintet in the evening, walks out in the morning 
| forthe purpose of inviting any friend he may chance to meet; and, 
as the slightest previous acquaintance is sufficient, no difficulty 
cents. The love of music is so general, and the ability to 
play on some instrument so common, that it is usual for a gen. 
\tleman not to engage any man-servant who is not sufficiently 
master of some instrument to occasionally accompany him, and 
join in his concerts, if wanted. ‘The number of music-shops, 
\and the rapidity of the sale of music in Vienna, are prodigious; 


é ‘ : : 
jand there is not a respectable private house without a piano- 








MUSICAL BAROMETER. 


A gentleman at Burkil (of the name of Ventain), not far 
from Basle, in Switzerland, invented, some years ago, a sort 
of musical barometer, which, by the Germans, is called wetter. 
harpe (weather-harp), or riesen-harpe (giant-harp), an instru 
ment possessing the singular property of indicating changes 
of the weather by musical tones. This gentle:znan was in the 
habit of amusing himself by shooting at a mark from his win- 
dow; and, thathe might not be obliged to go after the mark at 
every shot, he fixed to it a piece of iron wire, so as to be able 
to draw it to him at pleasure. He frequently remarked, that 
this wire yielded musical tones, which were exactly the oc 
taves of each other; and he found, that any iron wire, extended 


time the weather changed. Further experiment proved, that 
brass wire would not render any sound whatever, nor even iron 
wire, if extended east and west. Upon the principle indicated 
by this phenomenon, a musical barometer was afterwards con- 
structed. In the year 1787, Captain Hans, of Basle, made one 
in the following manner:—Thirteen pieces of iron wire, each 
320 feet long, were extended from his summer-house to the 
outer court, crossing a garden. ‘They were placed two inches 
apart; the largest were two lines in diameter, the smallest only 
one, and the others were about one and a half. These wires 
were on the side of the house, and made an angle of twenty or 
thirty degrees with the horizon. ‘They were stretched and 
kept tight by wheels prepared for the purpose. Every time 
the weather changes, these wires make so much noise, that it 
is impossible to continue concerts in the parlour; and the 
sound sometimes resembles that of a tea-urn when boiling, 
sometimes that of an harmonicon, a distant bell, or an organ. 
In the opinion of M. Dobereiner, and some other celebrated 
chemists, (according to aa article in the Bulletin Technolo 
gique,) this is an electro-magnetical phenomenon. 


PG \ 
IYMN ‘OF EVE. 


{ 

Arne’s Hymn 4 Eve, in his oratorio of the Death of Abel, 
is a beautifully simple little melody, and most justly admired; 
but he set the words twice; and that which has been laid aside 
and forgotten is even superior to its survivor. It is in the same 
time as the present favourite; but, instead of being in D natu 
ral, is in E flat. The characteristic difference between the 
two airs is that, that in E flat, with a simplicity almost equal 
to its rival, is more elegant and refined. It has as much of 
nature, and of analogy to the sentiment of the poet; but its 
nature is of a higher order, and its beauty, perhaps, a little too 
artificial. Boyce, Battishill, all the great cotemporary com- 
posers, and Arne himself, gave a decided preference to the 
melody in E flat. 


A new opera, Le Domino Noir, written by M. Scribe, the 
music by Auber, was performed for the first time at the Oper 
Comique, Paris, on Saturday night, December 9th, and com 
pletely succeeded. 

Monsieur de Beriot, gave a soirée musicale in the beginning 
of December at Brussels, to about a hundred of his friends, 
including the most distinguished dilettanti of the Belgia 
| capital. On this occasion Miss Kemble, the daughter of Mr 

Charles Kemble, sung the duet of “Bianca e Faliero” wilt 
Madlle. P. Garcia, the sister of the late Madame Malibra 





purity, and admirable richness of Miss Kemble’s voice, and thé 


The assembly were delighted and astonished by the compas | 





two young ladies by their performance excited the most ur 
bounded enthusiasm. 
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